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BLOOMFIELD  CITIZEN. 

THE  SCHOOL  oUESTloi 


Rv-r  J.  M.  Kardiello 
Objections  and  Submits  Figures  to 
Show  that  “Crime  has  Increased 
with  Education.  ' 

To  a »  Hl***MU  « 

Tic  frietaU  A  State  controlb-d  edu 
ratjoti  tiiAV  take  In  what  I 

m u.i  lit  my  la*t  Utter,  that  )<ar.  ntal 
rights  shuokl  tree*  to  >tate  right#.,  hr 
aa\  ing  ilist  if  tLe  educnLk  •&  A  children 
were  left  to  the  parents,  the- majority 
of  them  vu.uM  b*  brought’ up  in  ig 
n.  -raic  *  1  acknowledge  the  force  of 

the  objection,  to  which  I  answer,  it  u» 
not  lees  the  interest  than  the  duty  of 
parent**,  when  they  can  do  t*>,  to  pay 
the  ci *t  nf  their  children’s  education, 
ami  not  to  allow  the  State  to  jar  it 
for  them,  for  the  cost  and  care  of  proji 
erly  fee* ling,  clothing  and  educating 
eLddreij  are  but  the  price  which  rue 
ture  <  lemam  Is  of  parento.  Let  u» 
■Oppose  that  the  State  nhould  take 
ujon  itself  to  feed  and  clothe  an  well 
a»»  to  educate  children,  dues  anyone 
doubt  that  children  thus  fed,  clothed 
and  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
would  grow  up  alm<st  wholly  destitute 
of^parental  affection  ?  And  who  is  »> 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  education 
of  children  is  the  great  iiourisher  of 
their  affections!  Iiesjiect,  lore  and 
veneration  do  not  dej-end  near  so  much 
on  tl*t  source*  or  character  of  the  fbml 
which  enters  the  stomach,  as  uj«jn  the 
source  and  character  A  that  which 
fills  the  mind  and  heart  But  in  cases 
where  parents  have  not  sufficient 
m.  ans  to  give  their  children  a  good 
elementary  e«  location,  let  the  State  aid 
them  just  as  it  should  aid  them,  when 
necessary,  with  mean#:  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  children,  rather  than  let 
them  either  starve  or  go  naked.  In 
,  worth  let  the  State  compel  parents  b 
educate  their  children,  and  when  they 
are  unable  to  tlu  Btj,  let  the  State  ili<l 
them. 

Again,  another  objection  may  be 
raise.  1  to  my  second  pint,  that 
parent  ir*  b.  und  in  duty,  before  God 
and  society,  t«*  edutat*  his  chil.l  in  a 
Christian  manner  f<>rh.s  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare.  The  friends  of  State- 
coHtiolltd  education  will  say:  “Let 
•  the  State  promote  the  temporal,  w  el 
fare  *<  A  children  by  training  their 
minds  for  the  pursuits  of  lift*,  ami  the 
churches  will  look  after  the  spiritual 
by  storing  their  hearts  with  the  know! 
edge  of  God,  of  his  attributes,"  etc. 
I>id  The  Citizen  ever  bear  the  story 
of  the  boy,  who  once  a  week  only,  was 
taught  arithmetic  by  his  school  mas¬ 
ter?  The  end  of  the  story  is  that 
when  he  died,  well  advanced  iu  age, 
he  knew  nothing  of  that' science..  Can 
anyone  convince  me  that- ope  hour  in 
the  week  sj>ent  in  the  Sunday  school 
*  room,  is  sufficient  to  educate  a  child 
religiously?  By  religious  traunn, 
mean,  not  a  white-washed  religion 
with  its  pharisaical  and  sanctum  -uious 
appurtemuices,  but  a  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  creed  they  profess,  with  a 
solid,  pure  anil  real  piety,  which  you 
do  not  find  in  the  young  people  of  our 
day,  and  if  you  do  find  it,  it  is  only  a 
rarity.  Truths  of  religion  must  be 
deeply  impressed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young,  and  they  must 
take  root  therein,  if  you  wish  to  have 
them  pr<  ife»»ed  Christians  when  they 
grow  up.  I  do  not  care  to  what  de¬ 
nomination  a  chilli’s  parents  may  be 
long,  I  say  that  child  will  never  be 
raise.  1  to  be  a  professed  Christian,  if 
his  parent  satisfies  himself  with  one 
hour  of  religious  instruction  that  his 
,  child  receives  on  Sunday.  A  minister 
of  this  town  told  me  not  very  long  ago 
in  approving  my  work  (lone  in  the 
school,  ami  m  wishing  that  he  could 
do  the  same,  that  the  Sunday  school 
did  not  amount  to  anything,  and  chil¬ 
dren  would  never  know  much  of  any 
thing.  I  have  had  exjierience  in  this 
Sunday  school  work  toof  ami  I  can 
l>ear  testimony  to  the  fact.  But  it  is 
refreshing  and  consoling  to  notice  the 
great  advance  that  this  idea  has  made 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Nearly 
all  the  gn  at  daily  paj<ers  have  spoken 
on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  religious 
denominations  begin  to  understand^ 
too,  that  their  churches  will  lie  depop 
ulated,  unless  the  young  are  looked 
after,  and  therefore  Episcopal  conven 
tioiis  have,  time  and  again,  recom 
mended  the  establishment  of  paroch 
ial  schools,  ami  ministers  of  other  ile 
nominations  have  apj  roved  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Catholic  Church  w  ith  re 
gard  to  the  religious  question.  End 
nent  professors  and  learned  divines 
have  also  very  strongly  written  un  the 
subject. 

Has  education  decreased  crime? 
Nearly  all  the  States  have,  within  a  few 
years,  taken  a  modern  departure  from 
the*  old  and  sound  ways  of  the  found 
ers  of  the  Republic,  both  as  resjiects 
the  religious  element  in  the  education 
of  the  young,  anil  the  duty  of  parents 
to  bear  the  burden  of  their  children’s 
eiiucation,  and  have  fallen  into  the 
prevailing  error  by  excluding  God  ami 
religious  education  from  their  schools. 
M  r.  Hi  plans,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  jmhana,  savs:  “Did  not  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  our  free  school  system  promise 
the  peiple,  that,  if  they  would  take  on 
their  shoulders  the  additional  burden 
of  taxation  for  its  support,  the  same 
would  be  lightened  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  crime?  Is  there  any  percepti¬ 
ble  decrease  of  crime  in  Indiana  ?  Is 
there  any  reasonable  probability  that 
there  soon  will  be!  It  is  becoming  a 
grave  question  among  those  who  take 
comprehensive  views  of  the  subject  of 
education,  whether  this  intellectual 
culture  without  moral,  is  uot  rather  an 
injury  than  a  benefit.  Is  it  not  giving 
teeth  to  the  wolf  anil  fangs  to  the 
serpent  ?  That  is  the  true  system  of 
training  which  adapts  itself  to  the  en¬ 
tire  complex  nature  of  the  child.  No 
free  government  can  safely  ignore  this 
grave  subject,  for  nations  that  lose 
Uicir  virtue  soon  lose  their  freedom.” 
Here  is  a  clear  statement  by  the  chief 
official  of  the  educational  department 
of  Indiana,  whose  testimony,  therefore, 
must  be  admitted  as  of  great  weight 
Mr  Hopkins  has  been  reading  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  startled 
by  the  increase  of  crime  among  the 


uitelkctoa]  ami  educated  ciaaer*.  who 
use  the  advantage  of  act*  •  i  learning 
the  bettor  to  defraud  credit*™,  exu 
bezzle  trust  funds,  rub  hack*  swindle 
the  »*-ak  am!  ignorant,  form  o*m 
ant*  to  cheat  the  government,  and  t* 
bnle*  or  adl  official  b t**x_f>*  j- 
gain.  is  seeking  some  ex|4xnatj 
condition  of  public  and  pntate  nv  p*l- 
that  cannot  Continue  vntb**ut  <Ut*tn *y 
ing  the  liberties  of  the  Rrpobhr 
has  hit  the  nad  right  >*n  th<  hea*l 
The  Late  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 
N.  Y  ,  wrote  several  contribution*  t* 
the  .Ves*  York  Tim**,  and  <#ne  to  tin 
\f*rth  Autrrirurt  f,,r  IV.-c*Uj 

her,  18H0.  In  the  latter  article  he*  sav  >* 
“  Evidence  which  proves  the  case 
against  the  Public  School  system  Jo¬ 
el  earl  v  and  as  undeniably  as  the  truth 
of  NevHon’s  theory  of  gravitation  i» 
provwl  by  the  caiculati* *io»  which  en 
al»le  aatr*Domen»  to  <lwlare  thi'^i*** 
tions  and  weigh  the  sul**tan^  *<f  the 
pLarn  ts. ”  He  came  to  this  conclusion 
when  he  compared  fr<*m  the  census 
lSljOj  the  crunes  of  the  6  educated 
N tj*  England  States,  Ma»#>achusetts, 
Maiiie,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode .  Island,  with 
the  unlettereil  communities  of  the 
Southern  States,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  North  Car>»lin< 
and  South  Carolina.  He  foun*i  that 
Massachusetts  and  her  five  New  Eng 
land  sisters  had  2,G65,D4o  native  burn 
white  inhabitants,  and  out  of  these 
only  8,543  adults  who  could  not  read 
or  write,  while  Virginia  with  her 'five 
sisters  numbered  3,181,069  native  burn 
whites,  of  whom  262,802  adults  coul* 
neither  read  or  write.  To  such  dis¬ 
proportion  of  illiteracy  how  stands 
the  criminal  test f  Massachusetts  and 
her  five  sisters,  out  of  her  native  white 
population  of  a  Httle  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions,  had  on  the  first  of 
June,  1860,  just  2,450  criminals  in 
prison,  while  Virginia  and  her  five  sis¬ 
ters  with  a  population  of  over  three 
millions,  hail  but  477  in  prison, 
glance  at  the  same  table  will  show  that 
the  natives  educated  under  the  N 
England  system  had  one  j*auj*er  to 
every  178,  while  those  who  had  man 
aged  to  live  withuut  that  luxury  Lm' 
but  one  pauper  to  every  34-3.  Of  those 
who  in  one  year  had  died  by  .-uici' 
New  England  had  one  to  every  13,283 
of  the  native  population,  while  Virginia 
an>l  her  five  sisters  had  but  one 
every  56,584,  and  of  those  who  per 
iehed  of  criminal  laws,  New  England 
had  one  to  every  74,737,  while  her 
neighbors  had  but  one  such  victim  to 
every  128,720.  He  had  not  l>efure 
him  the  list  of  insane  in  the  several 
States  for  1860,  so  he  borrows  from 
tlu^  report  of  1870,  where  it  apj>earh 
that  the  New  England  system  pro¬ 
duced  one  insane  person  to  every  80u 
native  born  inhabitants,  while  the  re¬ 
jection  of  that  system  resulted  in  one 
insane  to  1,682  naltive  inhabitants. 
And  Prof.  Samuel  Boyce,  in  a  work 
published  in  Boston,  entitled  Deterio¬ 
ration  and  Race  Education,  says 
“Hardly  a  State  or  County  in  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  where  atrocious  and  Ha- 
grant  crimes  are  so  common  as  in  edu 
cated  Massachusetts,”  and,  referring 
to  the  alarming  increase  Jf  crane  in 
America,  he  says  in  the  same  book  on 
page  36 :  “Neither  will  it  answer  to 
lay  it  to  the  foreign  element,  the  erim 
inal  rate  of  which  has  remained  the 
same,  or  even  lessened,  while  the  na¬ 
tive  criminals  hav^  increased  durin« 
1860—1870  from  10,143  to  24,173. 
Will  your  readers  want  any  more 
proofs  to  show  that  crime  has  in 
creased  with  education?  Thanks  for 
the  space  allotted  to  my  letters, 
shall  conclude  next  week. 

J.M.  Narmello. 


and  to  J  V  tm 

r*mal  I  8rh***U 

<ti  of  a  f  r'  -  1 


A  REPLY 
To  Fatherr  N&rdiello’a  First  Letter. 

The  Rev  J.  M.  Nardiello's  recent  letter 
in  The  Cjtizeji,  explanatoiy  of  his  action 
in  withdrawing  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents  from  the  Public  School,  and  stat¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion,  assumes  necessarily,  though  possi¬ 
bly  not  intentionally,  the  nature  of  an  a 
tack  upon  (or  perhaps  criticism  of  would 
be  the  better  word)  the  Public  School 
System.  In  attempting  to  answer  it  tin 
writer  disclaims  in  advance  anything  like 
personal  controversy  with  one  from 
whom  he  differs  radically  but  respects 
highly. 

It  is  well  understood  that  his  Church 
objects  to  all  education  in  which  its  pri¬ 
mary  authority  as  the  educator  is  not 
recognized,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  its  design  is  to  demand,  when  in  its 
judgment  the  proper  time  .shall  have  ar¬ 
rived,  that  a  proportion  of  the  taxes  shall 
be  handed  over  to  it,  for  the  support  of 
its  sectarian  or  Parochial  Schools.  In¬ 
deed  the  Rev.  Father  rather  intimates 
this  by  saying  :  “He  (the  Catholic)  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  his  child's  education,  but 
he  hates  to  pay  for  a  superior  education 
for  his  richer  neighbor's  son.  ’  Does  he 
mean  by  this  thdLthe  education  of  the 
Public  Schools  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Parochial  Schools  ?  If  so  he  has  partly 
answered  himself. 

The  Catho  ic  Church  has  resolutely 
set  itself  against  all  religious  edu 
cation  in  the  Public  Schools,  even  object¬ 
ing  to  a  simple  reading  of  the  Bible  as 
opening  lesson,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
banishing  even  this  last  vestige  of  it,  and 
now  tho  burden  of  t}&  complaint  against 
the  schools  is,  that  they  expose  the  pupils 
to  danger  in  faith  and  morals’’  because 
of  the  absence  of  rell  ious  instruction, 
and  “subject  them  to  the  scoffs  and  cal¬ 
umnies  of  unbelievers”  aud  permit  them 
to  breathe  “an  atmosphere  of  infidelity.” 
These  are  serious  charges,  amt  if  they  be 
tiue  would  justify  not  only  Catholics,  but 
Protestants  in  withdrawing  their  children 
and  their  countenance  from  the  Public 
Schools.  ~ 

The  only  true  method  of  testing  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  by  its  results,  in  Bible  language, 
its  fruits.”  The  Public  School  System 
has  been  carried  on  for  many  generations 
of  children  with  increasing  favor,  aud  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  present  generation  of 
Protestant  men  and  women  have  received 
In  whole  or  in  part  their  education  in 
them,  as  also  have  many  Catholics.  By 
their  side  have  been  the  Parochial  Schools 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  into  which,  to  the 
extent  of  her  ability,  she  has  forced  the 
children  of  her  members.  We  say  forced, 


we  have  pymtelly  U4d  by 

por*— *t*  Ih»:  tb«*T  preferred  the  Pub¬ 
lic  SctioA*.  but  dar  u* *t  wmi  their  rbll- 
<)ivr  to  them  aiel  the  oi  It  perxnoe  *  be 
have  ev.-r  aa-er***!  to  t’*«*  wri«er'«  knowl- 

ig**  ti,at  ■t«dH*lii*  r  Mn-*t  o  t  alJioto 
i**»rt  luKhiMg  but  the  ml*  eM*m  ’ 
r.%th.  |*c  par  -  who  object  to 
t beiu  «*n  that  account. 

D  the  Rev  Father  i-  ie  hie 

U>«a»ri*-e  of  edurati'**  the  cblldrvti  e>lu- 
•  in  Pipchul  Sch«i»»D  should  to  m**re 
moral,  upright,  *.» *:*®eieiiUouA,  end  totter 
citizen*  than  tho***  —Iu*  at  d  In  the  Pul- 
lie  tottooU.  but  it  le  doubtful  if  even  be 
ail)  i-lami  much.  The  writer  has  bail 
a  large  eip-rietic e  with  all  ciaaure  of  tnen 
arid  *— pet- tally  with  the  rulaoaltol  '  labor¬ 
ing  claae,"  and  It  goes  to  prow  that  the 
m-a»t  rockleas  vicious,  ignorant  and  dan 
gerous  mho  that  be  has  ever  met  are  na- 
uve-born  children  'of  forHgn  <’atbolic 
{■areiitage  who  have  pre  umal-ly  rvwived 
their  educalio  in  such  achouls  as  Father 
Nani  lei  lo  tells  us  undertake  to  "nrain  the 
faculties  of  the  bo*iv.  the  fa*-ulUes  of  the 
mind,  and  the  faculties  of  the  conscience', 
tfjat  “they  may  to  exercised  iu  haraooy. " 

The  Catholic  Church  has  controlled  the 
educational  system  of  Spain,  and  she  has 
steadily  fallen  from  a  first  rate  to  an  In¬ 
significant  third  or  fourth  rate  power, 
with  little  or  no  iuflueuce  in  the  world 
over  which  she  once  ruled.  France,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Church  as  ah 
educator.  U  more  largely  infidel  than  any 
other  so-called  Christian  nation.  Mexico 
and  South  America,  where  the  Church  is 
recognized  to  be  supreme,  are  semi-bar¬ 
barous  and  ignorant  to  a  shameful  de¬ 
gree.  Little  England,  with  a  Free  School 
system,  has  achieved  such  greatness  and 
influence  as  the  world  has  n»*vrfr  seen. 
Germany,  adopting  a  Public  Schbol  sys¬ 
tem  in  spite  of  the  Church,  has  become  the 
most  formidable  power  in  Europe.  And 
America  is  by  virtue  of  her  Public  Schools 
In  the  vanguard  of  civilization. 

Religion  might  properly  to  taught  in 
the  Public  Schools,  for  we  agree  with 
Father  Xanliello,  “that  secular  education 
without  religious  training  will  'expose 
children  to  temporal  and  eternal  destruc¬ 
tion."  but  we  cannot  agree  upon  sectarian 
instruction,  and  as  it  is  clearly  impossible 
f-»r  the  different  denominations  of  the 
Cnristiau  Church  to  unite  upon  a  plan  of 
religious  instruction,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  confine  the  education  to  secular 
matters,  upon  which  there  is  substantial 
unanin^itv,  leaving  the  former  where  it 
primal  iiy  belongs, to  the  home  and  church. 

The  theocratic  government  of  the  Jews 
was  well  adapted  to  the  Condition  of  that 
r^ce  in  its  infantile  days,  and  under  that 
sydlem  Church  and  State  were  identical. 
And  the  Catholic  Church  for  ages  made 
thp  laws,  to  a  large  extent  governed  the 
world,  and  in  great  part  well.  She  still 
aspires  to  this  pre-eminence,  and  herein 
lies  the  radical  difference  between  hfr  and 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  worfd.  Whether 
wisely  or  otherwise  the  world  ha4.deter- 
mined  not  to  accord  it,  and  the  Church  is 
too  tenacious  of  her  assumed  right  to 
change  her  system,  aud  will  not  admit  or 
r<  cognize  the  fact  that  is  plain  to  all  oth¬ 
ers,  that  under  the  changed  condition  of 
society  she  is  impracticable  and  wrong. 

It  is  plausible  that  there  is  an  injustice 
iu  taxing  parents  for  an  education  which 
their  children  do  not  get,  but  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  la  correct  the  ignorant  parents  who 
prefer  to  let  their  children  grow  up  with¬ 
out  education,  could  also  claim  an  exemp¬ 
tion.  The  State,  however,  recognizee 
the  fact  that  ignorance  is  dangerous,  and 
it  therefore  makes  such  on  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  as  experience  proves  to  be  judicious 
and  compels  an  education  which,  though 
it  may  not  be  all  that  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  would  demand,  goes  as  far  as  is 
deemed  possible,  and  is  satisfied  that  the 
results  are  beneficial. 

If  an  individual,  or  a  sect,  or  a  class  ar¬ 
ray  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  public 
opinion,  it  simply  happens  that  under  our 
firt-rn  of  government  It  is  unfortunate  for 
the  oppose ra.  Some  of  us  chance  to  be  In 
a  minority  in  our  theories  of  Government 
and  are  working  hard  to  convince  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  error  but  until  we  do  must 
accept  the  situation  as  the  Catholic  Church 
must  the  Public  School  system,  whether 
she  chooses  to  use  it  or  not  Despite  the 
dark  spots  in  her  history,  the  Christian 
world  can  never  forget  that  it  owes  to  the 
Catholic  Church  much  for  the  preservation 
of  pure  religion  and  the  Bible  through  the 
long  dark  ages  when  but  for  the  lights 
which  were  kept  burning  in  her  monaster¬ 
ies,  by  monks  secluded  in  lonely  cells,  In¬ 
fidelity  and  brutality  would  have  left  little 
to 'hope  for  and  nothing  to  build  upon. 
The  maguifleent  cathedrals  and  wonderful 
treasures  of  art  and  music  which  she  has 
created,  will  Illumine  the  world  forever, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  she  cannot  let 
the  dead' past  bury  its  dead,  and  with  her 
splendid  oiganization  and  unrivaled  zeal, 
put  herself  In  harmony  with  the  Christian 
soul im ent  of  the  present,  and  go  hand  in 
hand  with  it  In  the  education  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  same  demotion  that  she 
looks  after  other  departments  in  her  great 
work.  E.  A.  8. 


SAVE  MONEY. 


SAY E  MONEY 


Parties  in  want  of 


WEIS  AND  FUBNITIIRE 


Will  fin*l  it  to  tiieir  ailuantA^  to 

Establishment  of 


visit  the  Large 


AMOS  H.  VAN  HORN 

73  Market  Street, 

Where  they  will  fin.l  i  large  stock  of  Carpet*,  consisting  of  Velvet*.  Body 
and  Tapestry  Brussels,  3  and  2-ply  All  wool  Ingrain  of 
the  Latest  Patterns  and  at  the 
Lowest  Price*.  * 

BEDROOM  SUITS,  lymsistino  ,,f  ..Walnut,  Aitique  Ook,  Ash  and  Cherry, 
all  8  pieces,  at  reduced  prices. 

PARLOR  SOTS  of  slithe  latest  styles,  frames  and  coverings,  at  great  re- 
|  ductiou  in  pri  ■«*. 

LOUNGES,  100  Lounge**,  all  on  one  floor,  raiging  in  prices  from  $50.00 
down  to  $4.75 

CffLCLOTH,  Linoleum ,  Bedding,  ^lattressek.  Children’s  Carriages,  etc.,  etc. 
i  at  a  great  reduction. 

SIDEBOARDS,  Chiffoniers,  Bookcases,  Walnnt  Extension  Tables,  Mantel 
and  Pier  Glasses,  at  low  fignrte*. 

FOLDING  BEDS,  Ve  lvet,  Marble  and  Wood  Top  Tables,  Fancy  Chairs  aud 
Rockers  in  grtaf  variety  at  great  reduction. 

SfOVES  —  I  want  to  cull!  the  attention  of  the  jjjublic  to  my  large  line  of  Par¬ 
lor  Stoves  and  Ranges,  of  all  the  latest  improvements  and  designs. 

CASH  OR  CREDIT. 

Goods  Delivered,  Free  of  Charge  to  any  Part  of  the  State. 
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AIOS  E  T4N  HORN, 

73,  Market  Street,  Newark,  IT.  J. 


BETWEFX  WASHINGTON  A>D  TUNE  STS. 


D  k>L 


JOHN.  G.  KEYLEE, 

General  Furnishing 

UNDERTAKER, 

AND  EMBALMER, 

Bloomfield  Avenue,  Bloomfield. 

Everything  Pertaining  to  the  Business 
Furnished. 


JOHN  E.  BOOTH, 

DEALER  IN 

Pure  Milk  and  Cream, 

IN  GLASS  JARS, 

6  Cents  per  Quart. 

ALSO 

Butter,  ICheese  and  Eggs. 

Office, 

In  Depot,  Bloomfield  Avenue. 
MONTCLAIR. 

Parties  wishing  to  be  served  will  plesse  call  or 
sddre  s  Post  Office  Box  414.  Montclair. 


THIS  HOTJ8E  la  now  In  coarse  of  erection  at  Glenridge,  for  Mr.  Joseph  jD. 
Gallagher.  Sight  r**oms  with  modern  Improvements.  First  atory  brick,  sec¬ 
ond  Mary  and  roof  shingles.  Cost  moderate.  Plans  and  specifications  fur- 
nlshed  for  buildings  of  every  description.  I  would  be  pleased  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  ofof  parties  who  contemplate  building  (or  tniteng  repairs)  to  fourteen 
houses  that  I  have  under  way  In  the  Oranges,  Bloomfield  and  Montclair,  prices 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $*25,000.  Designs  for  artistic  Interior  furniture  and  dec¬ 
orations. 

JOHN  E.  BAKER,  Architect. 

OFFICE,  748  Broad  Street,  Newark, 

Bealdence,  41  Norman  8treet.  East  Orange. 

-A-  T.  C.  C-- 

PURE  JERSEY  or  ALDERNEY  MILK, 

.  t  IN 

GLASS  BOTTLES  I 

PURE  JERSEY  or  ALDERNEY  MILK  in  QUART  GLASS  BOTTLES  will  to 
delivered  by  me.  and  the  patronage  of  the  public  is  solicited. 

The  Milk  offered  is  warranted  perfectly  pure,  and  is  from  imported  Jersey  Cattle 
The  Cattle  are  fed  on  the  BEST  of  hay  and  feed,  no  feed  being  allowed  them 
that  would  impair  the  healthfulncss  of  the  Milk.  K 

The  stables  and  cattle  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect  manner  as  to  Cleanliness  and 
Ventilation— a  most  important  factor  if  healthy  milk  is  desired.  As  a  table  article 
and  leverage  it  rewramends  itself,  showing  a  larger  percentage  of  cream  than  auv 
other  Milk  sold.  For  invalids  and  childien  It  is  recommended  by  all  physicians.  ^ 
MILK  IN  GLASS  HAS  THE  FOLLOWING  ADVANTAGES : 

.  .ut  ^  ®°1[®  cle»nlJ  txrioff  exposed  to  odors  and  contamination,  to  blowing 

dust  and  dirt,  to  the  ram,  to  the  drip  and  dirt  fiom  the  reins  or  hands  of  the  driver8 

the  mlik  Ita  qUaUty  m‘y  &t  a  glance  the  oream  at  ^6  top,  and  the  color  of 

3d.  It  will  keep  sweet  longer,  because  in  delivering  there  1s  no  churninir  (*«rh 
miQd  ^  the  8t°Pper,)  a“d  the  Utt,e8  are  kePl  iced  I*  warm  wShfr  SJul 

4th.  Its  flavor  Is  better,  because  the  air  has  no  chance  to  act  uDon  it  o„h 
i»u3M  it  Is  absolutely  free  from  the  metallic  flavor  often  noticed  in  milk  tran^r^l 

Parties  wishing  to  be  served  can  call  at  farm  in  Bloomfield,  or  send  postal  to 

J  JOHN  F.  MAXFIELl5,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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'  U  promeUiule  of  the  ?h«’ 

|  |*,tf  hotels  hen*  K'ell  ii*Mt  »l.-- *  J" 
lw  m  former  v eai»  tlieiy^wa*  nothing 
l  like  it  els.  where  an*  ill  i*  vear  its  bnl 
i  liancy  »  roajn»f><,,i  t«  i  f  vL  In 
^reat  pmlens  of  the  ln-teli  “* 
like  a  vista  in  fairyland,  wl 
abort  block  of  Biwalwy, 
women,  robe*!  like  queens 
t «h«s  at  court,  swi*ej*  {»ast; 
i toeing  prooiwaioiTa,  the 
like  a  dream  of  Eden  as  iL|i 
been.  This  pageant  of 
aliout  two  b*  »urs-  from 
ning,  when  the  baiMis  take 
un  tl»e  veramlas  of  tha  Ul 
and  the  Grand  Union,  un! 
the  music 

At  the  U uite<l  States  yoi 
less  (wirade  of  sujierh 
robed  as  effectively  as  moi 
can  order,  moving  proud 
to  end  of  the  broad  ve; 
aort  of  woman,  but  with  oj 
of  purse,  and  one  ,thouj 
momeuL  The  dreamy  uiu 
air,  the  brilliant  lights  li 
gures,  the  green  backgroui 
and  sward,  leading  vaguely 
laud  beyuUil  the  lights,  8 
view.  On  and  on,  aud  on  the  women 
come,  some  young  and  unriy,  some 
stately  and  demure,  some  middle- -aged, 
but  regal  aud  unharmed  by  yt*nrs 
they  sweep,  some  gorgeous*/  raifnent 
as  fair  maskers  in  Fh»rtoo*s  some 
ablaze  with  diamonds,  s<>m$  M eight* 
and  caparisoned  with  ]**arl£  slime 
as  simply  yet  as  fair  as  Muj|guerite  < 
Priscilla,  some  l>are-necke*i  ninl  bare 
anut*d,  with  flesh  like  theyjlfish  of 
pale  rose,  and  witli  tall  F>rms  amk 
frames  grandly  proportioned.'  Beauty, 
grace,  pride,  and  ~jx»lish  are  in  that 
train,  costumed  with  silks  and  satins, 
web-like  lace,  gold  and  gems,  glittering 
steel,  chinking  lieads,  amt  clouds  of 
gossamer  stuffs  from  every  tope. 

Over  in  the  Grand  Uni*  4  &e  fash 
ion  is  for  all  to  rest,  and  there  you  see 
these  women  again  in  row^of  chairs 
divided  bo  that  the  regiments  of  love 
lineBS  reach  down  twv  ©iiv  blocks. 

A  passage  through  the  centre  of  this 
exquisitd^jferav  affords  tlie  men 
chance  to  walk  between  the  broken 
lines  and  feast  their  eyes  it]>on  the 
scene.  Here  every  woman  imposed  to 
produce  the  best  effect  she  call.  Every 
outline  is  studied,  the  j»oise.  <>f  epch 
well  coiffured  head,  the  aitnof  each 
shapely  neck,  the  position  of  |ach  arm 
and  hand,  the  very  curves  of  each  one’s 
drapery  are  studi^l,  ami  studied  with 
a  view  to  looking  artless  and  natural, 
and  therefore  most  admirable.  Here, 
again,  the  sensuous  music  weights  the 
air,  the  great  hanks  of  foliage  and  car¬ 
pets  of  lawn  enclose  the  .litfht,  aud 
fountains,  colored  by  powerful  lights, 
like  crystal  rainbows  tremble  under 
the  leaves.  Here,  again,  thediamonds 
flash  their  brilliant  sparks  f$om  head 
to  head  and  polished  neck 
fingers.  Here,  also,  the  weal 
dia,  China,  and  the  world  j 
heaped  and  hung  and  fitb 
pretty,  the  statuesque,  the  j , 
the  proud  in  silks  and  laces,  j^etns  and 
precious  metals,  beads  and  gauze,  and 
all  the  wonder-work  of  fashiq 

The  radiant  eyes  of  thdje  petted 
daughters  of  good  fortune  nil  a  bun 
dred  tales  and  betray  a  hundred  se¬ 
crets.  This  woman  is  llir^Lgg,  very 
discreetly,  with  yonder  mafc,^  That 
other  lady  is  listening  to  earnest  words 
of  love  from  the  youth  by  hdk  side. 
That  girl  is  darting  jealous*  glances  at 
a  man  and  woman  cooiiig  in  a  ihaded 
corner.  Yonder  matron  is  beaming 
with  satisfaction  as  she  sees  thijl  splen¬ 
did  beauty  of  her  daughter  sweeping 
by  on  a  gallant’s  arm.  The  eyes  of 
this  wife  tell  of  her  joy  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  coming  after  a  long  week  of 
loneliness  among  ten  thousand  stran¬ 
gers.  Those  deep  orbs  of  the  dark 
Jewess  who  sits  with  one  hand  on  a 
younger' sister’s  knee  betray  the  deep 
love  her  soul  feels  for  the  music  to  all 
but  which  she  is  oblivious.  And  so  it 
runs,  love,  passion,  jealousy,  pride, 
vanity,  contentment,  mischitj— these 
are  the  headings  of  the  chapters  in 
this  entrancing  tale  of  sparkling  eves. 

And  all  this  only  half  the  sejede,  *and 
possibly  not  the*  best  half,  in  this 
dreamland  of  petted  women.  The 
great  parlors,  on  whose  floors  you 
could  mark  out  the  ground  plan's  of 
some  of  the  hotels  of  New  ta*k,  are 
filled  with  ladies— filled  as  n>ti  often 
see  a  slender  vase  with  flowers,  so  full 
that  the  blossoms  project  aud  hang 
beyond  the  edge  on  all  sides.  Soft, 
allowed  chairs  and  tete-a-tetes  and 
o ungee,  set  here  and  there  without  ar¬ 
rangement,  bear  the  Burden  of  these 
belles  and  dames,  seated  ps  they 
ought  to  be  when  photographed  but 
never  are.  Under  their  feet  is  file’  soft 
and  gorgeous  carpet,  at  their  sijes  the 
broad  and  towering  mirror,  overhead 
the  frescoing  and  the  enormous  clus¬ 
ters  of  hanging  pyramids  of  dkzzlintr 
globes  of  crystal.  Here  ererfdetail 
of  the  composition  of  fashion  and 
beauty  is  betrayed  by  the  light— the 
vef7.  texture  of  the  complexion,  the 
vetoing  of  the  bare,  rounded  arms  and 
unclad  necks,  the  chasing  on  the  brace 
lete,  the  filagree  °f  the  neddafts,  the 
tell-tale  hue  of  the  gems,  the  $&e  aud 
shape  of  the  footwear,  and  even  of  the 
hosiery,  the  true  quality  of  the  lace 
and  mlks,  and  all  the  rest,  k  They 
must  be  very  genuine  in  theip  gran¬ 
deur  of  raiment  and  lm^i;,™  ^  . 
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Bloomfield  Savings  Institulion  | 

Imoxey  to  loan 

Onf  Bond  and  Mortgage| 

JOHN  G.  KEYLER. 

|  Bloomfield  Avenue. 

■  -  ]  1 

I  *  I'Lll.U  IS 

ijURlTITUKI 

Of  Everv  Description. 

f  anll^Ch^uuLK.•a•  Suits,  Bun  a  - 
Istesals,  Sofas,  Lounges,  WU; 
futs,  Bookshelves  ami 
Brackets,  L .iking  K; 

resses  and  Spring  Beils 

4  ALWAYS  Olt  HAND. 

phoUtering  and  Bepairinn 
,  done  with  neatneu. 

— f— - 
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BAND  MADE 


List  and  Heavy  Harness 

Hor*jB  Equipments.  Trunks.  Whip* 
Blanket*,  Nets.  C hajs 
oi*.  Newts  foot  Oil  and 
Axle  Grease. 

T3  DOi  Ointment,  Sec. 

Eveigtlung  that  is  usually  kept  m  s  F-1 
cla»  mess  Store  cau  to  found  at 


Gjp.  W.  WAY’S, 

L00|fiELD  AYE..  Bloomfixi.i  S 

FpD’K  T.  CAMP. 
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apm,  the  music  floats  on  the  atr,  and 

?***■ m  making,  vanity,  simple 

beauty,  elaborate  artifice,  and  All  the 


J.  W.  Baldwin  A  Bros., 

9  “e.  ot.  U*086  Parlors.  An.llth^ 

UPPER  BROAD  STREET, 

FIRST  QUALITY  LEHIGH  COAL, 

Sawed  and  Split  Wood, 

Dry  iQoods,  Groceries ,  Feed  and  Grain, 

Crockery,  Oiloloths,  Bobber  Boots  and  Shoes,  Etc 


-.-.SfeljsLL. 

-f  “““SS  DTK. 


Bro^l  8t.,  ttieomfiejtti  N.  J. 


Office,  60  Liberty  St..  N-Y 

Seslfence,  Liberty  street,  Bloi«nfl*l<l-  I 
Plans  far  all  classes  of  *«.llficesuiei*:i.'ii«^  ,llJ  | 
Aocurany, '  Economy  and  Promj.tDess-  a 

easonable; 
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